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does not overwork the theory, keeps it prominently to the front so that 
at every stage of the evolution a clear picture is set forth. 

The first essay is of special interest. In writing of Continental 
money, the author clearly shows that Congress was not mainly respon- 
sible for the monetary demoralization of the period, for the several states 
had set the pace and Congress was practically forced to accept the pre- 
vailing sentiment of its constituents. It was no time for that assemblage 
to educate its constituents to more accurate economic thinking. The 
author accepts the conclusion that Congress was not given the right to 
issue legal-tender money under the Constitution, and supports his con- 
clusions by the researches of Mr. Libby, which show that the adoption 
of the Constitution was most keenly opposed in the several states where 
the very elements which were in favor of paper money issues were 
strongest. Mr. Bullock has apparently a poor opinion of the work of 
the state banks of issue before the Civil War, and it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether he gives sufficient credit to these institutions, particularly 
to those established in the East during the period 1840-1860. The au- 
thor does not include in his general survey any essay on the issues of 
government paper money for the period 1812-1857. In the treatment 
of the agitation for silver legislation, Mr. Bullock believes that the Sher- 
man Act was pushed through Congress as a price for tariff support from 
the West, and in this follows the account given by Senator Teller in his 
speech of April 29, 1896. 

The two essays on the colonial issues of New Hampshire and North 
Carolina are of less general interest, though of great value to the special 
investigator. Throughout the work there is a wealth of notes and refer- 
ences, and the mark of the scholar is on every page. The studies are 
"original" in the truest sense of the term. 

While in general agreement with the thesis advocated by the author, 
I am inclined to believe that a sufficient allowance has not been granted 
to other influences which led the American people to the adoption of in- 
flation theories. In particular, reference might be made to the abstract 
political philosophy which has taken possession of large sections of our 
population at one time and another, which has led to the conclusion that 
a democratic people is sovereign not only in political activities, but even 
in attaining economic results. There has been a conviction, and an hon- 
est conviction, that value could be created by legislation, a theory which 
I believe has had close relationship to the theory of the sovereign rights 
of man. The author, it appears to me, insists too much upon the desire 
of people to escape their just obligations, and does not take into account 
sufficiently the superficial philosophy which has been current. 

Davis Rich Dewey. 

Stage- Coach and Tavern Days. By Alice Morse Earle. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1900. Pp. xvi, 449.) 
In her adopted field, which has become her own, Mrs. Earle renews 

the life of our early centuries. Through her sparkling narrative and by 
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the collateral aids of pencil and camera, the slow-moving life of the 
colonies is set forth and brought along into the bustling times of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In New England, the Puritan ' ' ordinary ' ' became at once an im- 
portant function in the activities of the rising communities. As indicated 
(p. 20) every person as well as all material substance was economized 
and used then. Widows served well in caring for travellers and thus re- 
leased male citizens for other work, where petticoats would have been a 
greater hindrance. By the close of the seventeenth century (p. 30) this 
word " ordinary ' ' was dropped and tavern became the name of the social 
centres in the colonies. It is assumed generally that inn was the English 
denomination of this place and social function, as against tavern in trans- 
Atlantic use. But Shakspere, if we exclude inns in the legal sense, uses 
the word tavern nearly twice as often as he uses inn. 

The book shows clearly — what impresses every reader of our early his- 
tory — that the tavern was the main spring of our early social life, wherever 
it ran outside the churches, and the landlord was the protagonist. The 
modern club, exchange, auction room, board of trade, or journalistic 
centre — all these had their germs in the tap -room of the Blue Anchor, 
Green Dragon, or Merchant's Coffee House of olden time. Ships' car- 
goes, lands, houses, negroes, merchandise of all sorts were negotiated, 
traded, or vendued in these cheery old taverns. The captain of these in- 
dustries, the lord of this unsurveyed and unmeasured land was "if not 
the greatest man in town certainly the best known and ever the most pic- 
turesque and cheerful figure " (p. 62). John Dunton hardly exaggerated 
when he sketched the delightful portrait of George Monk, presiding host 
at the Blue Anchor, Boston, 1686. John Adams gives a most significant 
picture of tavern life (p. 172) in 1772. Unknown, he sat by a bar-room 
fire in Shrewsbury. "There presently came in, one after another, half a 
dozen, or half a score substantial yeomen of the neighborhood, who 
sitting down to the fire after lighting their pipes, began a lively conversa- 
tion on politics." He reports the substance of their talk, which em- 
bodied the issues of the coming revolution as well as John or Samuel 
Adams could do it. Farmers like these, soon " embattled " at Concord 
and Lexington, spoke their opinions through the old muskets of the 
French and Indian wars. 

The attack on the British cruiser Gaspee in Narragansett Bay — the 
first overt act of the American Revolution — was planned by John Brown 
and his confreres in a Providence tavern on South Main Street. If we 
would see how they were used in the opposite direction by royal agents 
and press-gangs, read the accounts (p. 191) of a Norfolk tavern. On the 
walls of these old tap- rooms were spread couplets conveying many homely 
truths (p. 45) : 

" I've trusted many to my sorrow. 
Pay today. I'll trust tomorrow." 

In 1824 Lafayette's companions found fifty taverns as good as 
Bispham's at Trenton, N. J. (p. 83). The accommodation was as good 
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as at English provincial inns and the food was better. In the same 
period the City Hotel kept by two old bachelors (p. 37) in New York 
City was a famous hostelry. It was said that Willard never went to bed, 
but "performed his parts of host, clerk, book-keeper and cashier." 
Certainly he attended to his business literally ; for When he was called out 
on the great occasion that opened Niblo's Garden, it was found that he 
had not owned a hat for years. 

Coaching by stage was fairly established about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 17 18 (p. 260) Wardwell ran a line from Boston 
to Rhode Island, now Newport. The first carriages were an extension of 
a carryall, with seats across, somewhat like the present Concord wagon. 
The stage-coach proper, developed from the English models, was perfected 
at Concord, N. H., in 1827. These coaches have gone over the whole 
world. This method of travel was very romantic and the old driver was 
hardly inferior to the landlord of the tavern as a social agent. 

Our author gives proper emphasis (p. 245) to the evolution of the 
Conestoga wagon, prairie schooner, army transport, from the days of 
Braddock's march to its entry into San Francisco. It has embarked at 
the Golden Gate and probably it will occupy the Philippines, for it is a 
vehicle of civilization. 

The book is the most interesting of Mrs. Earle's writings ; but it is 
not the best arranged. It shows haste and a lack of proportion, the in- 
ferior parts crowding and jostling the better portions. There is some 
confusion in the treatment of different sections of the country, and by 
confounding periods of time. If pictures are to illustrate and not carry 
the text, why is there a modern house (p. 23) like Buckman's Tavern, 
to set forth the Puritan ordinary in its earliest days ? The matter being 
redundant, the text loses by complication of facts drawn from English 
history. An extended account of life and movement, in tavern and 
coach, should not be dumped (p. 434) into a graveyard and end abruptly 
in an epitaph. 

But these are minor criticisms. The matter affords important illus- 
trations of history, and the treatment is interesting. The gossiping style 
accords with the subject in hand, and the author's patient industry suffi- 
ciently guarantees the numerous facts. The book is amply illustrated, 
beautifully printed, and mounted on clumsy paper. 

William B. Weeden. 

The Referendum in America, together with some Chapters on the 
History of the Initiative, and other Phases of Popular Govern- 
ment in the United States. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Ph.D. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1900. Pp. x, 430.) 

So many of the books on public questions at the present day are 
written to advocate some particular reform, rather than to set forth the 
observed facts of political evolution ; so many of the authors ought to 
be classed as political pamphleteers, rather than as students of the science 



